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Biographical Potices. 





(From Fuller's Worthies of England, 4to. vol. 1 
page 284.) 


Were he alive, he would be highly of- 
fended to be ranked under any other topick 
than that of Princes ; whose memory must 
now be content, and thankful too, that we 
will afford it a place amongst our Sout- 
DIERS. 

He was a younger brother, of an ancient, 
wealthy, and worshipful Family, nigh Illfra-| 
combe, in this County,* being one of good 
parts; but valued the lesse by others, be- 
cause over-prized by himself. Having pro- 
digally mis-spent his Patrimony, he entred 
onseveral projects (the ¢ssue-general of all 

‘decaied estates) ; and first pitehed on the 
,pecpleing of Florida, then newly found out 
“inthe West Indies. So confident his am- 
bition, that he blushed not to tell Queen | 
Elizabeth, «that he preferred rather to be 
Soveraign of a Mole-hill, than the highest 
Subject to the greatest King in Christen- 
dome ;” adding, moreover, ‘that He was! 
assured he should be a Prince before his! 
death.’ ‘I hope,” said Queen Elizabeth, ! 
“[ shall hear from you, when you are sta- 
ted.in your Principality.” ‘I will write 
wnto you,” quoth Stuckley. “In what 
language ?” said the Queen. He returned, 
“In the stile of Princes ; To our dear Sis- 
ter.” 

His fair prospect of Florida being blasted 
for lack of money to pursue it, he went 
over into Ifteland, where he. was frustrate 
of the preferment he expected, “and met 
tuch Physick, that turned his Feaver into 
Frensie ; for hereafter resolving treacherous- 
ly to attempt what he could not loyally 
achieve, he went over into Italy. 
~ It is incredible how quickly he wrought 
himself thorough the notice into the favour, 
through the Court into the Chamber, yea 
Closet, yea Bosome of Pope Pius Quintus ; 
so that some wise men thought his Holinesse 
did forfeit a parcel of his Infallibility, in 
giving credit to such a Glorioso, vaunting 
that with three thousand Souldiers he would 
beat all the English out of Ireland. 

The Pope, finding it cheaper to fill 
Stuckley’s swelling sails with aiery Titles 
than real Gifts, created him Baron of Ross, 
Viscount Murrough, Eat! of Wexford, 
Marquesse of Leinster; and then furnished 
this Title-top-heavy General with eight hun- 
dred souldiers, paid by the King of Spain, 
for the Irish Expedition. ’ 

In passage thereunto, Stuckley lands at 
Portugal, just when Sebastian the King 
thereof, with two Moorish Kings, were 
undertaking of a voyage into Affrica. 
Stuckley, scorning to attend, is persuaded 
to accompany them. Some thought he 
Wholly quitted his Irish design, partly be- 
Cause loath to be pent up in an Island (the 
Continent of Affrica affording more elbow- 
room for his atchievements ) ; partly because 
%0 mutable his mind, he ever boved the last 
Project (as Mothers the youngest child) 
best, Others conccive he took this Affrican 
i order to his Irish design ; such his con- 
fidence of conquest, that his breakfast on 
the Turks would the better enable him to 











Landing in Affrica, Stuckley gave co u 
sil, which was safe, seasonable, and neces- 
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sary; namely, that for two or three dayes 
they should refresh their Land Souldiers; 
whereof some were sick, and some were 


sage. This would not be heard, so furious 
was Don Sebastian to engage; as if he 
would pluck up the bays of Victory out of, 
the ground, before they were grown up; 
and so, in the Battail of Alcaser, their 
Army was wholly defeated: where Stuckley | 
lost his life. 


ss A fatal fight, when in one day was slain, | 
“Three Kings that were, and One that would be fain.’ 


This Battail was fought anno 1578, where} 
Stuckley, with his e7ght hundred men, be- 
haved himself most valiantly, till over- 
powred with multitudes. 





* Devonshire. 








The. Gleaner. 


6¢ IT am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s. 
stuff.” W orton. 








A MOST EXTRAORDINARY INSTANGE 
OF FANATICISM, 


(From the Pamphleteer.) 


MATTHEW LOVAT. 
— 

Matthew Lovat presents an extraordinary 
and deplorable instance of religious melan- 
choly. Born at Casale, a hamlet belonging 
to the parish of Soldo, in the territory of 
Belluno, of poor parents, employed in the 
coarsest and most laborious works of hus- 
bandry, and fixed to a place remote from 
almost all society, his imagination was so 
forcibly smitten with the view of the easy 
and comfortable lives of the rector and his 
curate, who were »the only persons in the 
whole parish exempted from the labours of, 
the field, and who engrossed all the power 
and consequence, which the little world 
wherein Matthew lived had presented to his 
eyes, thet he made an effort to prepare 
himself for the priesthood, and placed him- 
self under the tuition of the curate, who 
taught him to read and write a little. But 
the poverty of his family was an effectu- 
al bar to his desire ; he was obliged to re- 
nounce study for ever, and to betake him- 
self to the trade of a shoemaker. 
Having become a shoemaker from neces- 
sity, he never succeeded either asa neat or 
expeditious workman. The sedentary life, 
and the silence to which apprentices are 
condemned in the shops of the masters 
abroad, formed in him the habit of medita- 
tion, and rendered him gloomy and taci- 
turn. As his age increased, he became 
subject in the spring to giddiness in his head, 
and eruptions. of a leprous nature showed 
themselves on his face and hands. 

Until the month of July, 1802, Matthew 
Lovat did nothing extraordinary. His life 
was regular and uniform; his habits were 
simple, and nothing distinguished him, but 
an extreme degree of devotion. He spoke 
on no other subject than the affairs of the 
church, Its festivals and fasts, with ser- 
mons, saints, &¢. constituted the topics of 
his conversation. {t was at this date, that, 
in imitation of the early devotees, he deter- 
mined to disarm the tempter by mutilating 

















dine on the English in Ireland. 





himself. He effected his purpose. without 
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having anticipated the species of celebrity 
which the operation was to procure for him ; 
and which compelled the poor creature to 
keep, himself shut up in his house, from 
which he did not venture to stir for some 
time, not even to go to mass. At leagth, 
on the 13th of November, in the same year, | 
he went to Venice, whefe a younger brother, | 
named Angelo, conducted Matthew to the’ 
house of a widow, the relict of Andrew, 
Osgualda, with whom he lodged, until the 
21st of September, in the following year, | 
working assiduously at his trade, and 
without exhibiting any signs of madness, 
But on the above-mentioned day, he made 
an attempt to crucify himself, in the middle 
of the street called Cross of Biri, upon a 
frame which he had constructed of the tim- 
ber of his bed ; he was prevented from ac- 
complishing his purpose by several people, 
who came upon him just as he was driving 
the nail into his left foot. His landlady 
dismissed him from her house, lest he should 
perform a like exploit there. Being inter- 
rogated repeatedly as to the motive for his 
self-crucifixion, he maintained an obstinate 
silence, except, that he once said to his 
brother, that that day was the festival of, 
St. Matthew, and that he could give no 
farther explanation. Some days after this 
affair, he set out for his own country, where 
he remained a certain time; but afterwards 
returned to Venice, and in July, 1805, 
lodged in a room in the third floor of a 
house, in the street Della Monache. 

Here his old ideas of crucifixion laid 
hold of him ag:in. He wrought a little 
every day in forming the instrument of his 
torture, and provided himself with the ne- 
cessary articles of nails, ropes, bands, the 
crown of thorns, &c. As he foresaw that 












it would be extremely difficult to fasten 
himself securely upon the cross, he made a 
net of small cords capable of supporting 
his weight, in case he should happen to dis- 
engage himself from it: This net he se- 
cured at the bottom, by fastening it in a 
knot at the lower extremity of the perpen- 
dicular beam, a little below the bracket 
designed to support his feet, and the other 
end was stretched to the extremities of the 
transverse spar, which formed the arms of 
the cross, so that it had the appearance in 
front of a purse turned upside down. From 
the middle of the upper extremity of the 
net, thus placed, proceeded one rope, and 
from the point at which the two spars form- 
ing the cross intersected each other, a 
second rope proceeded, both of which were 
firmly tied to a beam in the inside of the 
chamber, immediately above the window, 
of which the parapet was very low, and the 
length of these ropes was just sufficient to 
allow the cross to rest horizontally upon 
the floor of the apartment. 

These cruel preparations being ended, 
Matthew stripped himself naked, and pro- 
ceeded to crown himself with thorns; of} 
which two or three pierced the skin which 
covers the forehead. He next bound a 
white handkerchief round his loins and 
thighs, leaving the rest of his body bare; 
then, passing his legs between the net and 
the cross, seating himself upon it, he took 
one of the nails destined for his hands, of 
which the point was smooth and sharp, apd 
introducing it into the palm of the left, he 
drove it, by striking its head on the floor 














until the half of it had appeared through 
the back of the hand. He now adjusted his 
feet to the bracket which had been prepared 
to receive them, the right over the left; 
and taking a nail five French inches and a 
half long, of which the point was also po~ 
lished and sharp, and placing it on’'the 
upper foot with his left hand, he drove it 
with a mallet which he held in his right, 
until it not only penetrated both his feet, 
but entering the hole prepared fer it in the 
bracket, made its way so far through the 
tree of the cross, as to fasten the victim 
firmly to it, He planted the third nail in 
his right hand as he had managed with re- 
gard to the left, and having bound himself 
by the middle to the perpendicular of the 
cross by a cord, which he had previously 
stretched under him, he set about inflicting 
the wound in the side with a coblet’s knife, 
which he had placed by him for this opera- 
tion, and which he said represented the 
spear of the passion. It did not occur to 
him, however, at the moment, that the 
wound ought to be in the right side, and not 
in the left, and in the cavity of the breast 
and not of the hypocondre, where he struck 
himself transversely two inches below the 
left hypocondre, towards the internal angle 
of the abdominal cavity, without however 
injuring the parts which this cavity contains. 
Whether fear checked his hand, or whether 
he intended to plunge the instrument to a 
great depth by avoiding the hard and re- 
sisting parts, it is not easy to determine ; 
but there was observed near the wound 
several scratches across his body, which 
scarcely divided the skin. . 

These extraordinary operations being 
concluded, it was now necessary, in order 
to complete the execution of the whole 
plan which he had conceived, that Matthew 
should exhibit himself upon the crdss to 
the eyes of the public ;—and he realised 
this part of it in the following way: The 
cross was laid horizontally on the floor, its 
lower extremity resting upon the parapet 
of the window, which was very low, then 
raising himself up by pressing upon the 
points of his fingers, (for the nails did ‘not 
allow him to use his whole hand cither open 
or closed) he made several springs forward, 
until the portion of the cross which was 
protruded over the parapet, overbalancing 
what was within the chamber, the whole 
frame, with Matthew upon it, darted out 
at the window, and remained suspended 
outside of the house by the ropes which 
were secured to the beam in the inside. In 
this predicament, the poor fanatic stretched 
his hands to the extremities of the trans- 
verse beam which formed the arms of the 
cross, to insert the nails into the holes which 
had been prepared for them: but whether 
it was out of his power to fix beth, or 
whether he was obliged to use the right on 
some concluding operation, the fact is, thas 
when he was seen by the people who passed 
in the street, he was suspended under the 
window, with only his left hand nailed to 
the cross, while his right hung parallel to 
his body, on the outside of the net. It was 
then eight o'clock in the morning. . As 
soon ‘as he was perceived, some humane 
people ran up stairs, disengaged him from 
the cross, and put him to bed. A surgeon 
of the neighbourhood was called, who 
made them pluoge his feet into water, in- 
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troduced tow by way of caddis into the 
wound of the hypocondre, which he assured 
them did not penetrate into the cavity, and 
aftcr having prescribed some cordial, in- 
stantly took his departure. 

At this moment, Dr. Ruggieri, professor 
of clinical surgery, hearing what had taken 
place, instantly repaired to the lodging of 








Lovat, to witness with his own eyes a fact! 
which appeared to exceed all belief. When 
he arrived there, accompanied by the sur-| 
geon Paganoni, Matthew's fect, from which | 
there had issued but a small quantity of, 
blood, were still in the water :—his eyes! 
were shut, —he made no reply to the ques- 
tions which were addressed to him; his 
pulse was convulsive, and respiration had 
become difficult. With the permission of 
the Director of Police, who had come to 


take cognizance of what had happened,} 


Dr. Ruggieri caused the patient to be con- 
veyed by water to the Imperial Clinical 
School, established at the Hospital of St. 
Luke and St. John. 
the only thing he said was to his brother 
Angelo, who accompanied him in the boat, 
and was lamenting his extravagance: which 
was, “ Alas! Iam very unfortunate.” At 
the hospital, examination of his wounds 
took place ; and it was ascertained that the 
nails had entered by the palm of the hands, 
and gone out at the back, making their way 
between the bones of the Metacarpus, 
without inflicting any injury upon them : 
that the nail which wounded the feet had 
entered first the right foot, between the 
second and third bones of the Metatarsus, 
towards their posterior extremity ; and then 
the Jeft, between the first and second of the 
same bones, the latter of which it had laid 
bare aud grazed: and lastly, that the wound 
of the hypocondre penetrated to the point 
The patient was placed in 
an easy position. He was tranquil and do- 
cile; the wounds in the extremities were 
treated with emollients and sedatives. On 
the fifth day, they suppurated with a slight 
redness in their circumference: and on the 
eighth, that of the hypocondrt was perfectly 


of the cavity. 


healed. 

The patient never spoke. 
bre and shut up in himself, his eyes were 
almost constantly closed. Interrogated se- 
veral times, relative to the motive which 
had induced him to crucify himself, he al- 
ways made this answer: “ The pride of man 
must be mortified, it must expire on the cross.” 
Dr. Ruggieri, thinking that he might be 
restrained by the presence of his pupils, 
returned repeatedly to the subject when 
with him alone, and he always answered in 
the same terms. He was, in fact, so deeply 
persuaded that the supreme will had imposed 
upon him the obligation of dying upon the 
cross, that he wished to inform the Tribu 
nal of Justice of the destiny which it be- 
hoved him to fulfil, with the view of pre- 
venting all suspicion that his death might 
have been the work ef any other hand than 
his own. With this in prospect, and long 
before his martyrdom, he committed his 


Always som- 


= 


ideas to paper, ina sty le and character such 
as would be expected from his education, 
and the disorder of his mind. 


Searcely was he able vo support in his 
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During the passage, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE.” ~ ee 


Igave orders that he should be conveyed tof 


the Lunatic Asylum, established at St. 
Servolo, where he was placed on the 20th 
of August, 1805. After the first eight 
days, he became taciturn, and refused 
every species of meat and drink. It was 
impossible to make him swallow even a drop 
of water during six successive days. To- 
wards the morning of the seventh day, being 
importuned by another madman, he con- 
sented to take a little nourishment. He 
continued to eat about fifteen days, and 
then resumed his fast which he prolonged 
during eleven. , 

These fasts were repeated, and of longer 
or shorter duration ; the most protracted, 
however, not exceeding twelve days. 

In January 1806, there appeared in him 
some symptoms of consumption; and he 
would remain immoveable, exposed to the 
whole heat of the sun until the skin of his 
face began to peel off, and it was necessary 
to employ force to drag him into the shade. 

In April, exhaustion proceeded rapidly, 
labouring in his breast was observed, the 
pulse was very low, and on the morning of 
the eighth, he expired after a short struggle. 
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EXTRACT FROM 
FREDERICK LILLIN DE CHATEURIEUX’S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. 
——< 








] am just returned from an excursion to Vesuvius. 
This mountain has been so often described, that it may 
appear superfluous to say any thing further about it. 
But the eruption of a volcano is so grand a phenomes 
non of nature, that a faithful description of one will 
not, perbaps, tire your readers’ curiosity. 

It is now a long time since this awful scene has been 
exhibited, as if the earth, wearied by the political 
storms which have agitated her surface, was unwilling 
to add to the commotion, by her internal convulsions. 
But I was at Naples during the eruption of 1791, and 


| the account which I am now about to give, is tran- 


scribed from a journal which I wrote at the time. 

It was in the month of March, and J was about to 
leave Naples in order to reach Rome in time for the 
Easter festival. I had just returned to the Hotel de Ve- 
nice, wherel lodged, about eleven o’clock at night, when 
the people of the house came into my room to inform 
me that Vesuvius was beginning to throw up clouds of 
ashes, and that the flames which proceeded from it an- 
nounced an approaching eruption. ‘The air was as hot 
as in the month of July, and as calm as ona fine sum- 
mer’s day. I immediately went out on the terrace of 
the house. ‘Ihe atmosphere was filled with a shower 
of ashes. You might feel them falling ; but you could 
not see them. They descended gently, and {mper- 
ceptibly, and accumulated gradually on the surface of 
the ground. ‘They silenced the noise of the carriages, 
and covered the whole of the adjacent territory with a 
dark tint, as if ic had been attired in mournirg. 

‘rhe darkness was, from time to time, illumined by 
the flames, which darted in long flashes from the crater. 
Suddenly a luminous point appeared on the side of the 
mountain, about two hundred yards from the summit, 
It was the new crater through which the lava had just 
forced its way. At the same time a general exclama- 
tion burst from the whole city: ‘ There is the lava! 
there is the new crater! it has opened on this side! 
may God and St. Januarius protect us.” In a moment 
the churches were all opened; the bells rung ; and the 
whole population of Naples poured forth into the streets 
and squares, I also went towards the mole, to mingle 
with the crowd, and share in their alarm and their curi- 
osity. 

This spectacle, grand as it was, had not the appear- 
ance of a festival. Anxiety was depicted in every 
countenance, and all eyes were turned towards the 
luminous point, which was visibly enlarging every in- 
stant. The priests were already assembled at the altars, 
and the crowd pressed in the churches. The people 
were impatient for the departure of the procession, in 








hand the weight of a book, when he taok 
ihe prayer-book, and read it all day long. 
On the first days of August, all his wounds) 
were completely cured; and, as he felt no) 
pain or diflic ulty in moving his hands and 
feet, he expressed a wish to go out of the 
hospital, that he might not, as he said, eat 
the bread of idicness. ‘This request being 
denied to him, he passed a whole day with- || 
out taking any food ; and, finding his clothes | 
were kept from him, he set out onc after-| 
noon in his shirt, but was soon rhe ta 
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back by the servants. The board of police 


ceded them, made the people give way, and, as they ad. | 
vanced, every one fell Into their train, even the women | 


left their carriages, and marched through the ashes, because we sunk in the ashes, and the scoria wounded 
| with the rest of the faithful. ‘I_he processions from all || her fect. Nevertheless, we were drawing nearer to 
| the streets directed their course to the grand square | the torrent of lava, and the glare which proceeded 


of the palace. The King and the royal family | 
were at the balcony ; and the people, as they passed, 
saluted them with Juud exclamations. The processions | 


| trom all quarters met in this immense square. They | order of the scene. 
| kept crossing, going and coming, and increased in|) ‘Theground and the air became hot, as we approached || 
| 
















and forgot the grand nocturnal scene ‘they had wit- 
nessed, without comsidering that it would be renewed 
the succeeding evening. 

I also retired to rest; for it is only in darkness that 
che full magnificence ‘of a volcano is displayed, and I | 
was desirous of taking a nearer view of it the follow- 
ing night. 

I set out towards Vesuvius about seven o'clock in 
the evening, in company with a young Livonian. As 
the day declined the flames of the volcane resumed 
their splendour; and, on reaching Portici, we were 
able to judge of the progress the lava had made during 
the day. It was no longer a Juminous point as on the 
preceding evening ; but a broad stream flowing slowly 
along the course which it had formed for itself. 

We took guides at Portici, where we left our cabri- 








ney. The friends of my young female compan 
were already arrived, but their attention Was so fally 
engaged by the spectacle before them, that they Ing 
not perceived our approach. We were, 

obliged to introduce ourselves to them, and l way no 
without some uneasiness as to the reception we = 
meet with; but success is always a sufficient justifics. 
tion. We had proceeded safely thither; our impr. 
dence was forgiven; and we had only to enjoy in x. 
lence the grand scene before us. 

The lady’s husband called her Florinda; the ony 
name by which I have known her. ‘Twenty-two yean 
have elapsed since that period. Should Florindg rad 
these letters, she will recollect this nocturnal scene 
upon the mountain, and know who the stranger wa 
tbat conducted her to the ocean of fire. 





olet, and mounted mules. We were provided with 
torches; but we stood in little need of them, for the | 
sky was sufficiently illumined by the flames. W e} 
ascended through the vineyards to the hetmitage of | 
San Salvador, along a rugged path bestrewed with 
stones and cinders; but our mules being accustomed | 
toit, pursued their way without difficulty, and lefe us | 
at liberty to enjoy the grand scene which surrounded 
us. F 

In this manner we reached San Salvador, at that 
time inhalted by two hermits, one of whom was a 
Genoese, and the other a native of Paris. They lived 
in two separate celle, for they had quarrelled. and had 
not spoken to each other for several years. We were 
received by they Parisian, who placed before us dates 
and oranges. An eruption was a sort of festival to him ; 
not that his curiosity was excited by the phenomenon ; 
but because many strangers visited his cell at those 
times, and gave him an opportunity of talking. 

Here we sent back our mules to Portici, for they 
could no longer be of any use to us. Two of the guides 
alone remained with us, to direct us to the part of the 
mountain where the lava had taken its course. Before 
we set of, we remained some time before the hermitage, 
contemplating the fiery clouds which the volcano was 
spreading around it. At length, we continued on our 
way towards the torrent of lava, which then threatened 
the unfortunate town of Torre del Greco. It escaped 
at that time; and was not destroyed till three years 
afterwards. 

We proceeded through cinders and scoriz, along ob- 
structed paths, they at first Jed us across a wide valley 
which separates the hermitage from the upper part of 
Vesuvius. ‘This valley, which was destitute both of 
grass and shrub, extended, in an eastward direction, 
along the side of the mountain opposite to the erup- 
tion. It was dark and still, except that a lucid light 
was reflected upon it from the clouds. It was the vale 
of death and eternal silence; save that, on this night, 








We contemplated in silence the burning torrent 
| which was rolling its waves before us. They did Dot 
flow like those of an ordinary stream, but seemed to 
roll over like masses of rock. It kept Constantly ip, 
creasing in breadth, because, as it went on, it Tekindleg 
the old scoriz, so chat the whole mountain seemeg on 
fire.’ 

‘The stream of lava, which was now some hundrg 
feet broad, was gradually approaching the brink of the’ 
precipice, down which it threatened to fall befor 
morning; we determined to await the Catastrophe 
measuring, with our eyes, the space which remaing 
for it to traverse. It kept slowly, but continually 
drawing nearer, the scorix taking fire before it, ay 
preparing its way. At length the ignited torre 
reached the edge of the rocks, and precipitated itsei 
down them with a tremendous noise. Clonds of 
smoke arose from the abyss, and were driven by th 
wind on all directions, while the lava continued to fy 
into. the gu}ph. 

This natural reservoir arrested the violence of th 
torrent, and saved the habitations which it menaccd, 
It would have required several days to have filled i 
and the eruption happily ceased before that time, |; 
that which took place three years afterwards, no such 
obstacle occurred; the lava took its course toward 
the sea, and utterly destroyed the town of Torre d 
Greco. 

The dawn now appeared in the horizon ; and, asi 
by a soft magic, the splendours of the night faded ang 
disappeared before the radiance of day. ‘The fire grew 
pale, the vapours became white, and there remain 
nothing but the singular appearance of a mountay 
moving by its own efforts. 

It was time to retire, for the presence of ignite 
matter, when veiled by the sun, is highly dangerus; 
the spectator may be consumed before he is awn 
‘of its approach. We, therefore, returned by the sm 
course to San Salvador, and thence to Portici, whe 








its tranquility was broken by the numerous parties 
whom curiosity had brought thither, and who were 
going and coming from the hermitage to the crater. 
After marching for an hour, we began to climb with 
difficulty over heaps of scoriz. We were obliged to 





me carriages were waiting for us. Here | badeaix 
to Florinda, whom I have never since seen. 


| 
| Portici, Aug. 2d, 1815. 
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\grope our way through passages unknown to our 
\guides, for at each irruption the lava alters its course. | 
| We soon found ourselves in a region where every thing | 
|bore the marks of fire. The air began to be scorching ; 
the very stones were warm ; and we beheld fiery clouds , 
rolling over our heads, and leaving an ensanguined track | 
in the sky. 

We were within half a mile of the end of our jour- | 
\ney, when we met a lady, attended by two guides, who | 
had been left behind on the mountain by her party. 
She was sitting on a rock, wrapped in a shawl, and was | 
talking with great earnestness to her guides. Her ace | 
cent explained to me that she was an Englishwoman, | 
and I went up to her to offer her my assistance, and to | 
ask the cause of her agitation. She replied in French, | 
with an eloquence inspired by the darkness and disor- 
der of the surrounding scene. She informed me that 
|her husband, and a party of her countrymen, had ac- 
jcompanied her as far as this place, but that the guides 
| had persuaded him chat it would be dangerous for her 
|to proceedany farther. She had made many entreaties 
'to be allowed to go on, but ineffectual ; and had since 
used her best endeavours to prevail on the guides to 
‘take her forwards, but without success. She was mor- 
| tified, she said, to the last degree, at being thus preven- 
ited from witnessing a scene which she had looked 
| forward to with so much earnestness. 


I ventured to offer her the assistance of my arm, for 


| 











the short distance which remained. She accepted it 





which they placed all their hopes. The banners were || ™erely from her anxious desire of being present at the 
displayed amidst solemn hymns, and soon after, they ™agnificent spectacle displayed by Vesuvius ; and we 
| began to leave the churches. The murmer which pre- | 


with a readiness which surprised me, though it arose 





‘set off, notwithstanding the remonstrance of her 
guides, 


She leaned on my arm, and we proceeded slowly, | 





|from it gave me an opportunity of observing my com- 


|;to have deprived us of one of our boatsteerers; bu, 


OF A 
VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
(Concluded from our last.) 





Op the 26th, an accident happened which was like 


fortunately, was not finally attended by any evil co 
sequence, He was thrown out of the boat by th 
stroke of a whale’s. tail, but kept himself on thetopd 
the water by his oar, The crew were in such dive 
der, that before they got him into the boat, he wa 
almost senseless with cold, and still worse before thy 
could row him to the ship. He was brought dov 
tu the cabin, stripped, and laid on a blanket betoy 
the fire. His hair was like so many icicles, and th 
body exhibited every cadaverous appearance, \ 
pulsation was to be found iv avy part, aud 1 belt# 
tnirror before his mouth without prodnciag the les 
evidence of respiration, 1 immediately ordeved tH 
soles of his feet to be rubbed with strong brine; i 
temples were chaffed with strong volatile spirits, 
the same were applied to his nose. Hot flanne 
moistened with camphorated spirits of wine, werd 
plied to the spine aud over the breast, and renew 
every quarterofan hour. Stimulating powders wet 
put to his nose, but without any apparent effect; # 
never shewed the least symptoms of animation; " 
could the body be brought to any degree uf wart! 
uotwithstending being rubbed with hot course clots 
As the last resource, | ordered one of the men to bl 
linto the patient’s mouth, as strongly as he cot! 
holding Ins nostrils at the same time lest any of 
isle should escape. When I found, by the rising’ 
the chest, that the lungs were properly infiated,] 

dered him to quit blowing, and with my hand pres 
down the chest and belly, so as tuexpel the air. 

j imitation of natural respiration was pursued for 
jsbort time, till putting iny band on bis lefi brew 








b 


‘found his heart give sume feeble beats : svon alti 
jthe pulse at the wrist was found to beat. Tash 
| time he opened his eyes, and looked round in! 
jamaze; then shut them again, As soon as he 
‘able to swallow, T gave him a gentle cordial, wh 


ipanion. She was young and beautiful, but pale with || was repeated every five minutes, til) he was a ge 


emotion, and seemed to share in the agitation and dis- || 


| 


deal recovered. The Captain was sokind as to ordi 
him to be put into bis own bed, with two of them 
one on cach side, to bring him the sooner to a Bil 
ral heat>> Plenty of .cluthes being put over thew, 


number continually, till at length, wearied out by the glowing furnace, and gusts of smoke came rolling | Soon fell into a profound sleep and gent pee 


their own terror, they returned by long circuits, to 
the churches whence they set out. 
he showers of ashes ceased towards day-break, and ' 


night. ‘Che return of day-light dissipated the fears of 


the people, They thought that Heaven was appeased, | 


| 80 violent that we were twice enveloped in these fiery 
| the first rays of morning destroyed the brilliance of | clouds,and were near being suffocated. ‘The soil gave | 


towards us. We endeavoured to avoid them by get- | 


ting out of the current of the wind, but the blast was |/ 
| 


' 


ithe flames which had appeared so vivid during the | way under our feet, and the fire appeared beneath the | 


scoriz, as they rolled down the precipices. At length, | 
with some difficulty, we reached the end of our jours! 


tion, and so remained for two or three houses, * 
he awoke quite well and refreshed, but had raihe 
wild look. On, giving him a glass of brandy, 
arose and went to his own birth as befure. All? 
time J was on board, the poor fellow exp 
greatest gratitude to me, and thankfulness t 

for thus being providentially rescued from the 

of death. tis alusust acedless to remark, tht 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








e ion, swimming is of little or no yse 
pisinclement oS miy chance to fall overboard, as 
bd muscular motion is almost instantaneously ob- 
’. cted by the intensity of the cold. * 
wooldt and coughs are the disorders most prevalent 
sailors inthiscountry. Sometimes the scurvy 
seca out amongst them, but I never saw any symp- 
of it. Fractures, dislocations, sprains, cuts, 
wdtrost-biting, give the surgeonsa guod deal of trou- 
ble. A certain complaint, either contracted in Eng- 

‘4or the Orkney, or Shetland Isles, is very common. 
Resolution did not luse a single man in either of 
Tmade tothiscountry. By the blessing of 
they were again all safely restored to their 


The 
thevoyages 
providence, 


gative Jand. sis : 
30th, Latitude 76° 37’, Longitude, ‘as near as we 


could calculate, 19 West. Steered due south. The 
men were employed in cleaning the ship, drying the 


feos ika 
— July 1st to July 5th, course southerly, wea- 
ther fine but hazy, ice diminishing, and the sun get- 
tnggradually nearer the horizon. Saw several whales; 
they were NOW become extremely furious, and made 
siderably more noise in blowing.—Voyagers are, 
iy these high latitudes, often surprised and delighted 
yythe appearance of mock suus and mouns, but | 
yas not so furtunate as to perceive any. The frozen 
articles floating in the air are supposed to be the 
qquse of these phenomena, 

From the 5th to the 7th, wind at N.E. course S.S.W. 
yat. 71° 10, Greenland ships, from their clumsy 
nake, when heavily loaded, sail with but very litile 
expedition. 

July 8th, Strong breeze from E.N.E. Course S.S. 
w.iW. Ice totally gone, Sun almost cvincident 
yith the horizon. 

From the 8th to the 17th, Excellent weather. 
couse generally S.S.E.}E. On the 17th, we fell 
ia with tbe westermost of the Feroe isles. Our dead 
reckoning was considerably to the east. 

The Feroe isles lie 70 leagues N. W. from Unst, 
ig Shetland, and extend to 62° 30’. 

“seventeen of these islands are habitable. They 
werugged, mountainous, and rocky; the interven- 
ing currents deep and rapid; the sea around them 
tubulent, and at times so much agitated by whirl- 
winds, that vast quantities of water are forced up 
into the air, and the fishes contained therein fre- 
quently deposited on the tops of the highest moun- 
ams, These are equally resistless on land, tearing 
up trees, stones, and animals, and carrying them to 
vey distant places. Whirlpools too, are numerous 
inthese scas, and extremely dangerous; that near 
theisland of Suderoe is the most noted, It is occa- 
sioned by a crater, sixty-one fathoms deep in the 
ceatre,and from fifty to fifty-five on the sides. The 
vater forms four fierce circumgyrations. The poiut 
they begin at is om the side of a large bason, where 
ommences a range of rocks running spirally, and 
teminating at the verge of the crater. This range is 
atremely rugged, and covered with water from the 
depth of twelve tocight fathoms only. It forms four 
equidistaut wreaths, with a channel from thirty-five 
totwenty fathoms in depth between each. Oa the 
outside, beyond that depth, the sea suddenly sinks to 
iighty aud vinety. On the south border of the basin 
saloty rock, called Sumboe Munk, noted for the 
number of birds which frequent it. Ou one side, 
the water is only three or four fathoms deep, ou the 
other fifteen. The danger at most times, especially 
instorms, is very great. Ships are irresistibly drawn | 
in: the rudder loses its power, and the waves beat as | 
high ds the masts, so that an escape is almost mira- | 

| 

{ 





culous; yet at the reflux, and in very still weather, 

tie inhabitants will venture in boats for the sake of 

ishing. Arct. Zool. 2d edit. vol. i. p. 56. 

Oa arriving at these southerly latitudes, the ap- 
pearance of the moon and stars was, to use the lan- 
guage of Captain Phipps, almost-as extraordinary a | 
phenomenon as the sun at midnight, when we first got | 
within the Arctic circle. | 

Ou the 20th, lay becalmed off Fair Isle, a barren | 
spot, about three miles long, situate midway between | 
the Shetland and Orkuey isles, and inhabited by about 
170 persons. The shores are high and rugged; 
greatest depth of the water near it, 26 fathoms, The 
tide heve ruus with great velocity, and forms, at the 
eastend, a considerable eddy. Some ships belonging 
ty the famous Spanish Armada were lost on this isle. 

When lying off Fair Isle, we sent the men we had 
got from Shetland ashore in the row-boats. 

22d. Passed North Ronaldshaw light, in the Ork- 
ueys. The wind being but little, and at S.E. we 
were drifted by the tide down the Murray Frith, or 
Tium Atstuurium of the Romans, as far as Spey 
Bay. Tacked, and stoud in for Kinnaird’s Head, 
the Taizalum Promontorium, which, with the north- 
_ extremity of Caithness, forms this capacious 

ay, 

July 23d, Off Fraserburgh, to which we sent let- || 
tera by a fishing boat. Tacked, and stood in for 

Peterhead, the most eastern part of Scotland, and 
fanous for its medicinal waters ; it is situated about 
40 miles north of Aberdeen. 

25th, Fell in with a cutter off Saint Abb’s Head, 
which we at first took for a French privateer: toour 
satisfaction, however, she proved to be the Try-all, | 
a London, a privateer of 14 guns, and 70 or 80 men; || 

26th, Came in sight of Whitby. It blowing very |! 
bard, we could not anchor iv the roads — Sailed fur- 
ther to the south; then tacked and hoisted a flag for 
apilot. Tu the evening a pilot came off in his coble; 
but it blew so remarkably hard, that he could not 
get any person to come along with him but an in- 
tepid lame tailor. ‘They came on board, but being 
heavy laden, and the tides low, we could not get into 


| 
| 
| 


' 








bat calling at Scarborough, we got & brig to come to 
Whitby roads in order to lighten us. 
July 27th, Fourteen of our men being afraid of \ 
the press, took two hoats and ran into Robin Hood's |! 
Bay. Auchared this evening in Whitby Roads. | 
Wth and 29th, The brig tightened us about 100 || 
fons, and the evening af the latter day we got with- |! 
se officers, as is usual on those accasions, 


lst, Paid off. 


FINIS. 


Waithy, We therefore determined to run for Hull; pence of one of the parent swallows; who, being pre-| 
' 


Natural History. 


REMARKS ON SWALLOWS. 











(From the last Philosophical Magazine. ) 

The circumstances as related below are so extraordi- 
nary, that we should have hesitated to give them a 
place, had they not first appeared in one of the most 
respectable periodical works of the country. 


———_— 


To Mr. Tillock. 


Dear S1R,— Waving already intruded so muchon 
the patience of your readers with my remarks on the 
sagacity and habits of the swallow, I feel rather in- 
clined to apologize for troubling you with any thing 
further regarding these wonderfully wise little crea- 
tures. Still, however, 1 must encroach, to state a 
few circumstances which may amuse some of your 
friends, being corroborative of what was formerly 
stated. 1 shall, however, endeavour tobe as brief as 
may be consistent with perspicuity. ; 

In my former communications I stated minutely 
the circumstances atteuding the departure of the 
white Martiv, or what is known in this part of the 
country by the name of the white-tailed Swallow, at 
an unusually early period of last year, These re- 
turned this year as formerly, the same mozning, and 
in company with the Chiinney Swallow, on the 15th 
of April, and brought forth two successive incu- 
bations. The first was on wing by the end of June, 
and the second carly in September, Abvut the mid- 
die of that month the whole Martin tribe disappear. 
ed; but the Chimney Swallows remained till the 3d 
instant, when they also took their departure. 

The hibernal departure of this colony of Chimney 
Swallows may this year have been protracted in con- 
sequence of a few tiles having been blown from the 
voof of the boiling-house in a gale pf wind, by which 
means some of the bleach-field cats had on a Sun- 
day, when no person was near to protect the swal- 
lows, made their way through these openings, and 
reached two nests when the young bioud was in a 
pretty advanced state. These were immediately de- 
voured by ravenous puss. The tiles were replaced 
on the Monday morning ; on which the old swallows 
resumed possession of the nests, and in due time 
produced another hatching of young birds. 

From the time lost by the destruction of the for- 
mer, this hatching was considerably later than the 
collateral young of the second incubation, and seem 
ed, after their kindred brood were on wing, aud able 
to provide for themselves, to become the adopted 
children of the colony, The feeding, training, aud 
protecting them alike devolved on all, and became 
one common concern. 

After these nestlings were able to roost on the 
house-top, I have frequently seen, towards evening, 
dozens of the old swallows alternately feeding these 
youug ones till they were completely gorged, and 
then returning to rest for the night. 

The circumstance of the cat’s devouring the in- 
termediate hatchiug rendered the old swallows doubly 
suspicious of the meanderings and movements of 
tabby. 

One morning, soon after this catastrophe, I had 
gone out of doors to examine the state of ove of my 
ley cisterns, and was attentively observing a curious 
;}motion in the alkaline lixivium that had beeu left at 
restover-night, I was soon induced to relinquish my 
musing, by the noisy shrieks of 3 group of swallows 
that were flying round and hoviring about me, and 
directing not Uicir attacks, but their movements, in 
such a manner as seemed to claim my attention, I 
had no sooner raised my eyes from looking at the li 
quor inthe cisterns, and turned myself towards them, 
than they scemed sxtistied I had listened to their 
complaint; they then made a circuit round me, and 
ia a body darted into an open house with great ve 
locity and noise. Finding I did not follow them, 
they immediately returned and flew round and round 


me so close as to make me feel the wind from their 


wings, and again darted iuto the house, returning 
instantly with augmented celerity and clamour, re- 
peating the same movements and indications of dis. 
tress, quickening their motions as the danger had be- 
come more apparent, It thenstruck me that the ex- 
treme distress of the swallows must proceed from 
some cause of alarm within the house, aud that by 
these movements they were using all their art to de- 
coy me iuto that place, and auxiously importuning 
my protection against some common foe. On con- 
ceiving this, I immediately followed them, and was 
fully confirmed in my conjecture, on fiading a cat 
perched upon a plank that had been incautiousiy left,| 
as if to enable sume of the tribe to reach a nest, and! 
in the very act of placing herself to take the leap. 
Pass, on seeing that the swallows had procured this 
timely assistance, betook herself to flight; when the 
swalluws ceased their clamour, perched, and began) 
trimming their feathers while I stood by them, as if! 
nothing offensive or alarming had occurred, 

Avery striking instance of their discriminating dis. | 
cernment occurred about this time, which showed! 
their courage in attacking their fues, their disposition) 
to resent au injury, their determination to inflict pu- 
nishment on the aggressor, and that neither time nor} 





| change of circumstances could divert them from their}| 


purpose of keeping up a continued warfare against, 


ithe offender, till the day of their fiual departure for)! the 24th of August, 1798; for, during the remainder of 
|the season, 
isteeping vessel, reached up bis hand and took a young 

‘swallow from a nest immediately above him, iv pre-| 


One of the men-servants, standing on a 


viously acquainted with the individual, showed no 
symptoms of uneasiness at what passed, till he, to try 


if the young one could fly, threw it a little from his | 


hand. The young bird spread its wings, but, being’ 
insufficiently fledged to support itsclf, fell to the, 
ground, and was killed in sight of its a@icted dam,who 
immediately shrieked the war alarm; the same call 
was instantly repeated, echoed, aud re-echued from 


all directions into the boiling-house. Upon ascertain- 
ing the state of matters, this man was singled out,’ 
and the marked displeasure of the whole group was 


as 


| was 80 serene, and the river so unruffled, that no de- 














declared by their at once commencing open hostilities 
against him by all their varied modes of annoyance 
and attack, without deigning to take the least notice 
of any other individual present. 

This continued day after day, at every time aud 
in every place they could meet him, attacking him 
whenever he appeared out of doors, following him 
into the house, and darting at him in the midst of 
his companions, without the dread of being repelled. 
One instauce of this particularly marked their tho- 
rough knowledge of the individual; and determina- 
tion to be revenged: He had gone to a neighbour- 
ing farm in company with another man (also belong- 
| ing to the bleach-field) to examine some flax, and on 
| their way had to pass a plantation at the distance 
of nearly half a mile from the original scene of 





were busily catching flies under cover of the trees. 
The two men had no sooner turned a corner, and 
come in view of the feathered tribe, than one of 
them singled out the object of their dire reseutment 
by darting full in his face, and at the same time 
shrieked the battle call. The group left off fly- 
catching, and gathered in &r instant round the men, 
never all the while taking the least notice of the 
guiltless individual, but directing all their venge- 
ance against the trausgressor. In the most deter- 
miged and resolute manner they kept up their an- 
noyance the whole breadth of 2 large grass field, 
vexing him to such a pitch that, to relieve himself 
of these troublesome attendants, ou comiug to so:ne 
fallow land, he was obliged to collect clods and 
gravel and throw amongst them with all his force : 
upon this they retreated, and betook themselves to 
the wood, There they remained under close cover 
till his return, allowing him to pass nearly half the 
breadth of the grass field, where there were neither 


menced their attacks anew, with increased vigour 
and impetuosity, to the great amusement of his 
companion, till he reached the bleach-field, where 
he was glad to take shelter in one of the houses, de- 
claring ‘Tho’ thae Swallas sid big aboot the field 
thaes ¢housand year, bae my certy I’s nae mair fyle 
my fingers wi’ them,—Hech!!! sic a stour as I hac 
hain wi’ the bratts! wha wad a dree’d thaer kennin 
a body sae far afield?” .The case of Mr. Thomas 
Diamond, of Brenchley, as stated in the Kent Herald, 
also strongly marks their faculty of discrimination, 
recollection, and disposition to retaliate, 
Yours truly, 


Oct. 9, 1819, GAVIN INGLIS. 





ON THE SUBMERSION OF SWALLOWS. 


(EXTRACT FROM THE MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL 
JOURNAL, 1808.) 

‘The substance of what is contained in the enclosed 
letter was related by the writer, in an accidental con- 
versation on the disappearance of swallows. As he 
had preserved a memorandum of the facts, and the 
utmost reliance conld be placed on the accuracy of the 
statement, I thought it of too much importance, in re- 
lation to a much agitated question in natural history, 
to be withheld from the public. Reasonings and con- 
jectures on the fact here stated, 1 leave to naturalists. 
it is to be hoped, that it may noc be thought unworthy 
insertion in your journal. 

* On the afternoon of the 24t!: of August, 1798, I 
was sitting in my parlour, which looks towards the 
North River,* about fifty feet from the bank, in com- 
panywith my friend, Mr. J. Shebor. Our attention 
was tracted by numerous fliguts of birds, which ap- 
peard to come across the town from the eastward, 
and descend immediately into the river. So singular 
an appearance excited our particular observation. We 
went out, and stood close to the bank, and then per- 


T 


were actually swallows; and that, as soon as the va- 
rious flocks had cleared the house, and got directly over 
the river, they plunged into the water, and disappeared. 
This was not confined to the vicinity of the place | 
where we stood, but was the case as far asthe eye could 
reach, up and down the river, and continued, without | 
cessation, for nearly two hours, when the closing of 
the evening prevented our further observation. 
*, Aware of the importance of affording any addi- 
tional information on this long-disputed question in the 
natural history of the swallow, I procured a telescope, 
and watched attentively many of the flocks, from their | 
first appearance until theit immersion, continuing my | 
eye tixed upon the spot long enough to be fully con- | 
vinced that not one of the birds returned to the surface 
again. Indeed, one flock of about two hundred birds 
lunged into the water within thiity yards of us, and 
instantly disappeared, without the least appearance of | 
opposition that might be expected to arise from their 
natural buoyancy; and, at the same time, the evening | 

















ception of our sight could possibly have occurred. 

“ When the birds first came in view, after crossing 
the town, their flight was easy and natural; but when | 

they decended nearly to the water, they appeared much 

agitated and distressed, flying in a confused manner 
| against each other, as if the love of life, common to all 
| animals, impelled them to revolt against this law of 

nature imposed upon their species ; 
| As some time elapsed since the above-mentioned 
| facts occurred, I thought it proper, before | gave you 
| Mr. Shebor’s name, as having been a witness to them, 
!to consult his recollection on the subject, and I have 
| pleasure in assuring you he distinctly remembers every 
circumstance I have recited, and of which I made 4 
memorandum at the time. 

“Jt may be worthy of remark, that, as far as my 
| observation went, che swallows totally disappeared on 











that year, I did not see one, 


“ H, POLLOCK. 
“ New York, July 18, 1800.” 


° Hudson. 





} 





Convictions under the Slave Trade Abolition Lawt.— 
‘Two British subjects, Jolin Hudson and John Jones, 
were tried under a special commission in Jamaica, on | 
the 29th of July last, fur having, in violation of the |! 
' Jaws for the abolition of the slave trade, brought some | 
| African negroes to that island, for the purpose of dis-| 

of them as slaves. ‘I'he prisoners were both |) 


| 
' 


inside the bridge, and were mustered by the Custom. || without, and crowds of swallows came flocking from | Pound guilty, and sentenced to transportation ; the for- || 


| mer for seven years, and the latter for three years. This || 
| was the first trial of the kind that had taken place in | 
Jamaica. 


action, where a considerable number of swallows |! 


clods, stones, nor gravel, to repel them, and com- |! 


ceived, that what we at first imagined to be black -birds | 





ON MODESTY. 
— 
FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Of the attribuics of man, there is none more 
‘conspicuous or surprising than Modesty. If traced 
'¢o its original source, it will be found to be no mere 
acquirement, but a direct implantation of the Cre 
jator. Inthe young, we observe the unconscious blush 
‘arise upon every trifling occasion ; the glance of a 
/ parent, or the attention of a stranger, awakens their 
sensibility, By frequent intercourse and enlarged 
experience, this becomes in a measure blunted, bus 
through life the sense of shame will never quit us, 
jand there are none to be found, who on some veca 
isions will not display it, 

No terins have been more confounded, or misau- 
derstood, than those of Modesty and Bashfulness. 
The first is the attendaat of virtue, the latter, tle 
companion of ignorance, They are, however, both 
manifested by the same symptems, and what | have 
particularly in view iv this speculation, is the sensi- 
tive-feeling which creates them. This, I think, may 
be found to take its rise from a sense of respect, 
which man naturally entertains for his fellows ; that 
is, there is something in man, which excites a feel- 
ing of reverence, and which leads us to pay a certain 
deference to his presence. ‘This is increased acvord 
ing to his elevated situation in fife, cither on account 
of his riches or talents, but more especially the hit 
ter. There ix a degree, however, experienced fur al! 
mankind, When one has committed towards us a» 
great injury, we are inclined to heap reproackes on 
his character, and to vilify him with no little seve- 
rity ; but it will be found that the tone of a man's 
anger will be materially altered when the offender is 
before him. 
| The basbfulness excited by the presence of men 
jof rank must be attributed to ignorance, because ac- 
|quaintance with life and the world would counteract 
\it. There may be many, therefore, of very superio: 
attainments, who are iguorant in this respect, aud 
who would feel the inconveniencies attendant upon 
ithe inexperienced being admitted to the company of 
those above then. 

Modesty is said to be a preservative to virtue, ave 
\that the indication of it 1s occasioned by committing 
|those actions and making those expressions that ar: 
[not agreeable to virtue. Admitting this to be the 
jcase, still it may be referred to our respect for others ; 
that is, their good opinion. So that there are in faet 
two excitements to modesty—one a respect for the 

presence, and the other a respect fur the good opi. 
jnion of mankind, We may indeed be frequently in 
(the company of those who are unacquainted with 
|the staudard of virtue, and where we might fall into 
indelicacies without reserve ; but a sense of disgust 
jfor vulgarity and vice being once established, it is 
|acting against our feelings to practice them, 

We meet with some that have not had the advan- 
age of mingling much in society, but who vever- 
' theless are very sensible, that are completely oppress- 
ed and overcome by the susceptibility of their sensitive 
\feelings. These are deserving compassion, and in 
istead (as some vain persous ave prone) of holding 
lthem up as objects of ridicule, they should receive 
/every encouragement. It must be confessed, how. 
}|ever, men in such situations are very great losers of 








a 


|| their dignity, they ave suuk below their nature, and 


jthere canuot be a better recommendation to sach, 
than that they should properly feel the force of their 
degradation, so that they may be animated to main 
tain the character which belungstothem. We should 
jwot attempt to banish modesty from us altogether, 
j(indeed it would be impracticable) but we should 
possess that modest assurance which may enable us 
||to act as men in all situations, v 








“PENANCE BY PROXY. 





‘« In Spain and Portugal, many do penance by proxy ¢ 
and, formerly these proxies were prevalent in Provence, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. Little more than a century 
azo, one James Zeger exercised this charitable trade in 
some of the towns of Brabant. This man whipped him- 
self, in the presence of the sinner,’until the blood came, 
provided he gave him something to buy cordial liquors, 
previous to the operation, besides what he gave for the 
jenance. He had also two daughters, who undertook 
to perform penance for the ladies, or wives and maids of 
common rank, who had money to pay for them. Zeger 
had regular prices for their fasts in proportion to their 
difficulty. For a fast without animal food, he charged 
only ten-pence ; thirty, for one of bread and water; but 
for penances, wherein he was to whip himself and endure 
other mortifications of that nature, there was no set price + 
a specific agreement was then necessary. He used 
jlay his register before the penitent, and show him the 
agreement he was in the practise of making. A penance 
lof four usual fasts; the repeating fifty-two Ave Marius 

a-day ; penance of twenty-five lashes on Friday, after 
| midnight, with a Misere mei Deus; a fast of bread and 
}water on Wednesday, with three Magnijicats repeated 
before sun-risingg; a penance of five rosaries repeated 
‘by twelve at noon, with the theseven penitential Psalns, 
and the Litanies of all the Saints, had all their set prices. 
| Some of these penances were of a still more formidable 
| nature, and then the reward was proportionable ; the fol- 
| lowing are some of them :—The penitent to hear three 
successive messes, in the church of the Jesuite, bare- 
kneed on the marble; to stand upright, with the twe 

‘arms extended, before an image of the Virgin, from one 
to two o'clock io the morning; to pull out an hundred 
| and fifty hairs from the head, at the door of the Carme!it« 
church, between two and three o'clock in the morning, 
and there repeat one hundred and ont Avy Martas; to 
give himself twenty-five lashes, while he a the 

Donine ne in furore, and five times.the Laudute Domi- 
num, bare-kneed, on a board strewed with sand; to Le 
three nights, naked, and without a shirt, in cowage, Ac. 
Such ave a speciinen of the performrnces of one man & 

expiate the sins of other men, and to propitiate a God of 
Majesty and Justice.”"—Picart’s He higiuus Ceremwnies, 
vol. 1. 








Clarendon’s History contains the following notice «| 
a Sir Charles Wolseley of former times:-—He (the Dube 
of Buckingham, who was accused of treason) intended 
on such a day to be in Staffordshire, at the house of Sir 
Charles Wolsely, a gentleman who had been of grout 
eminency in Cromwell's council, and one of those ¥ Lo 
had been sent by the House of Commons to persune¢ 
him to accept the Crown under the Ule of King—V ci. 
vie pe B17. 
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Poetry. 


HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 


BY JAMES HOGG, TAE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 











Arise, arise thou Queen of Love ! 

Thy bed is chilled with evening dew ; 
Thy robes the virgin rays have wove, 

And reated thy throne so bright and blue. 


Oh! let me see thy orient breast, 
Thy amber halo o'er the hill ; 
And all the chambers of the west, 

Thy coranel with glory fill. 


©, come ; the evening colours fade : 
Seft silence broods o'er lawn and lea ; 

And Beauty, in the greenwood shade, 
Uplifts a longing eye for thee. 


Tl y temple be this sylvan bower, 
Whire wounded lovers kneels confest ; 
Thy altar-cloth the daisy flower ; 
Thy tabernacle beauty’s breast. 


Be that thy favoured holiest shrine ; 
Thy breviary, two beaming eyes ; 

And ay I'll pant to sce thee shine, 
Beloved star !—arise, arise ! 


©. come and hover o’er my head, 
To hear thy holy vespers sung ! 

But tell not where my cheek was laid, 
Or where my careless arm was flung. 


Then softly heave on angels’ wing, 
Thy light pavilion down the sky : 

Before thee let young seraphs sing, 
The softest love-sick melody. 


And here upon thy dearest shrine, 

Where fragrant flames of incense glow ; 
Pure as the radient breast of thine, 

And fairer than the virgin snow. 


Here will I worship with delight, 
And pay the vows I made to thee, 

Until thy mild and modest light, 
Shall vanish in the silver sea. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





S1a—Last week I sent you an extract from Pratt's 
Pocn an the Poor, and according to promise I now send 
you the counterpart. WL. 

* Not such I sing! ah, no! a different race, 
Geef at their hearts, and famine in their face ; 
A meagre, lifeless, melancholy clan, 
Robb'd of each right that God bestows on man ; 
Of every shrub despoil’d, and every flower, 
The wretched paupers of the present hour ! 

No petted lamb is there to sport around, 
No fruitful orchard, and no smiling ground ; 
Nor balmy-breathing cow, nor swine appear, 
Nor profitable poultry chuckling near, 
Nor c'en the family musician, sweet, 
W ho gives the cottagers a tuneful treat 
Ali the long year, though oft his noiseless song 
Is lost ‘omitei the summer's blended throng, 
Domestic Redbreast ! who, at eve and morn, 
As meck he sits upon the naked thorn, 
A neighbour sweet, and welcome to the poor ¢ 
Ky'n he, lone bird! ean gain his erumb no more ; 
That crumb the hungry babes were wont to spare, 
‘Till left themselves to comfortless despair ; 
Nog household dog, the cottage now can boast, 
The poor man’s last, best friend in need, is lost ! 
But luxuries these, and these the poor may spare, 
And oh, that these were all they had to bear! 


** Behold the hamlets, where unroof"d they stand, 
Fit hebitations fora starving band ; 
What though around them scenes of plenty rise, 
And fair above expand benignant skics, 
Though to their threshold Ceres leads her train, 
And o'er their windows waves the aspiring grain, 
"Though all they wish, and all they want, be near, 
Ah, fruits forbidden ! view'd through many a tear 
Though bounties seem around their cot to wait, 
Behold a gorgon frowns at every gate, 
And more than fiery dragon guards the store, 
To seize the hard-earn’d morsel of the poor ! 

* O vive the heirs of poverty their cots, 
Attach them fondly to their native spots ; 
Amidst their thorny pats entwine a tlower— 
‘Theirs soft submission,—thine, attempered power ; 
Force them no more, like banish'd men, to roam, 
But give to each that balm of life—a home! 
W here, if he finds a kind benevolence, 
Against the beating storm, a generous fence, 
fy, glad return for all thy bounty shown, 
The grateful rustic’s hand and heart thy own.” 





—_——— ee 
TO Miss W—, 


aa 





Ou scoing a Love Epistle addressed to ler, published in 
the Kaleidoscope, 
—_ 
Re candid, dear B. and frankly confess 
Your motive for sending my verses to press: 
Wap it pride was it love, conceit, or captive, 
Phat urg'd you to publish the stevet litle piece & 
By Heavens? | cannot the reason divine, 
Unless by some spell you're inclin'd to be mine, 
Uuless the %sdy arckin hath alter’d your mind, 
And taught you at last, my dear Girl, to be kind. 
When FRIENDS would be wed, “tis a rule I'm aware, 
Io open assembly their minds to declare ; 


So perhaps, (4 this sly kind of way, 


* 


To the wo. ld your intentions you mean to convey. 
D. 
e Copa 
Everton, 14% December, 19g. 


ere esi eases 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





—— ea 
SELECTIONS FROM THE HERMIT IN || and by dressing for dinner, or, more frequently, for TO THE EDITOR, 
LONDON. a morning walk (to the great destruction Of boots,) || Si®,—TI.am a constant reader of the K; 
Bey in company with the great man whose shade he was. <a pri rene sao ca Hn the 
A PATRON. And more than one artist has lost bis time, and for- || champion, I confess I was disappointed age se i 
— feited opportunities of benefitting himself, whilst ||20Y answer in ne Wenn. of Tussday the 


Ta proverai si come sa di sale 
1.0 pane altrui ¢ come é duro calle 

Lo scendere e’l valir per 1’ altrui scale. 
| Dante. 
| PATRONS, In days of yore, were men of sense, 
|| Were men of taste, and had a fair pretence 
|! ‘To rule in letters: some of them’ were heard 
| To read off hand, and never spell a word ; 
| Our Patrons are of quite a different strain, 

With neither sense nor taste ; against the grain 

They patronize for fashion's sakem-no more ! 

Churchill. 


Genius, like the beautiful flowers which adorn 
the garden, requires culture and the sun of patron- 
age. Without these, bowever rich the soil, it will 
|pine and wither in the shade of neglect. Some ta- 
lerits there are, like those of the immortal Burns, 
which may be considered as field flowers, as the 
mountain daisy, cheerfully “ glinting forth above 
the storm,” or the wild violet, which -* wastes its 
sweetness on the desert air.” But these are few in 
number. For the most part, where genius puts 
forth the blossoms of promise in a young mind, some 
kind patrona nobleman, a clergyman, or a man 
of science, not unfrequently the honest school- 
master of the village, cultivates the tender plant, 
by bestowing education on the growing capacity ; 
and, at a fature period, it depends on the great for 
support, and for being brought to maturity. 

There is not indeed a nobler office, than that of 
patronizing talent in every branch, It is often done 
from the purest motives of philanthropy, and a love 
for science; but still oftener from’ pride, or from 
the desire of flattery ; for, not uufrequently, a la- 
houred panegyric, or a florid dedication, will ad- 
vance the author's fame and fortune more rapidly 
and more effectually than seven years’ literary la- 
bours, or than gli pid belli concctti of the poet, or 
|of the artist. 





Protégés are of three classes,—the man of talent 
author, artist or professional wan,—the useful man, 
|who, under the title of a secretary or an humble 
friend, writes his patron’s letters, publishcs some- 
jthing in his name, makes his speeches for him, and 
\divects his mind, when obstinacy or self-sufficiency 
‘do not mar his good intentions,—and the paltry 
ishade of quality, the intrusted dependent on rank 
land power, who makes himself a jackal to an ass, 
|instead of ato lion, This last character is too cou. 
‘temptible for remark; while the other two are 
j praiseworthy for their exertions in the field of wis- 
dom, though often to be pitied for the sacrifice of 
independence qt the shrine of imperial ignorance, 
lor of illustrious haughtiness. Talent, however, 
ought surely so far to elevate the possessor, that the 
man shall become ennobled by the bright gem which 
1e wears in his mind; as we often see titled insigni- 
‘cance raised into importance from the lustre of de. 
| corations, by which alone the owner is recognised 
ee acknowledged. 
| 








|| Many of our nobility and of our rich men are 
}\fond of being the patrons of men of abilities, whe- 
|| ther foreign or native. That those who encourage 
| former, often do it out of affectation, is not 
‘}anfair to suppose: to the protectors of the latter, 
jeredit ought to be given for sincerity, until they 
jforfeit it by their conduct. Of this number is my 
| Lord Do-tittle. 
| hime, and nothing can flatter hin so much as to 
recommend any one to bis patgooage; but his pro 
tection is not that which impairs lus fortune, or 


He has always some protégé with 





‘narrows the source of any other of his enjoyments. 
|His Lordship’s patronage floats in a cup of tea, o1 
appears by its object being permitted the honour o 
sitting at the foot of bis table. It rewards by bis 
| distinguished condescension in leaning on the artist’s 
jarm, or by his allowing the poet or the historian to 
loceupy a back seat in his carviage, 
The protégé of this nobleman may hope to be 
Pod by being introduced to people of the first 
| rank and fashion, bat it will be only by name, and 








| bis vanity may enjoy the same unsubstantial feast 
j\on bemg familiarly nodded to, or shaken by the 
So foul. 


| have you put your name down for this book of draw- 


listening to the encouraging conversations of. the 
peer, attending his levée, and expecting some sapient 
suggestion, or powerful interest which might intro- 
duce him to royal patronage ; or at least insure his 
celebrity with the public. 

My friend Dr. Dabble is a very different patron. 
Made an LL.D. at an early period, and gifted with 
a fine estate, he has set himself up for the promoter 
of learning, and the Patron of Scieace; but his 
patronage is not the mere warmth of a tea-pot, nor 
does it evaporate in a morniug walk, nor can it: be 
covered by a plate at table. He deals in sulids— 
extracted however, nut from his own pocket, but 
from the paper currency, or the metallic substances 
of his friends and acquaintance. It is dangerous to 
meet the Doctor unless you have money. about 
you for which you have no use; for his peckets are 
— with addresses, prospectuses, tickets for 
Nenefits, and plans or drawings of some architectural 
pile which is destined to rise from the earth ; whilst 
his house is like an auction-room for antiques, sta- 
tues, paintings, drawings, cameos, books and goods, 
to be disposed of, for the benefit of their respective 
owners, 

“Do, my dear fellow, give me your guinea for 
this splendid work ; here is a prospectus; it will be 
printed in the first style of perfection ;” or, “1 must 


ings just about to be published ;” or, “1 haveset you 
down as a subscriber to Mr. Polyphrase’s readings ;” 
or, “You are the very-person I wanted to meet; 
you are so popular, so generally acquainted, that 1 
am sure you will get me off half a dozen tickets in 
a raffle for a Cameo, or for such a man’s benefit.” _ 

Such is the constant language of the learned 
Doctor, who spends his time in giving audience to 
artists and to authors; in being the porter of their 
plans and cards in the streets, and in puffing at 
evening partics, or negociating with booksellers in 
the mornings. All this costs him personally very 
little except his labour; in giving which, by the by, 
there is merit; and at the same time, it amuses and 
occupies him, which he considers to be a very desi- 
rable distinction, 

He is, however, so well known, that he often fails 
in his endeavours to serve ; for if you see him fum- 
ble in his pocket, you know he is about to bring out 
“ proposals for printing,” “ plan of an extensive 
collection of ——,” “ prospectus of a work to be 
published by subscription,” or some such pocket- 
pistol, which he means to fire at your bank note; 
so that many of his acquaintance fly from his ap- 
proach, and some are even scandalous enough to 
report that he has an interest in these speculations, 
beyond the mere pleasure of encouraging merit. 
Such is the character of these two Patrons of the 
Arts. Others there are, however, although the num- 
ber be but few, who are the pure encouragers of 
science, the promoters of more extensive knowledge, 
aud the distinguished cultivators of talent. Insensi- 
ble to flattery, the only pride of such men is to see 
the success of those who owe their outset in life to 








haud, if met in public, by his Mecirnas. 
however, is Lord Do-litde of this patronizing system,| 
that you never mect him unless sapported by an! 
} author or anartist; vor ever visit bim without seeing | 


| modest merit in a neglected corner of his room;| 


liwhilst he is reading letters of recommendation in| 
favour of some one who seems pauting after thei 
| very Jot which Cowley so forcibly expresses his | 


| horvence of, when he say»— } 

| 

“Is there a man on earch [ ought to hate ? } 

\| * Aicendance and dependence be his fate.” | 
} 

More than one man of letters has waited on his! 


. : { 
| Lordship’s walking and talkiag hours, until he found, 
his moucy spent, aud his wardrobe worn out, by 


| lwing without turniog bis talent to accvunt, in bopes 
of the peer’s pulling bim ia the way of doing so, 





their generous and bountiful assistance. Friends 
to wisdom and to mankind, they dedicate a great 
nart of their fortune to the support of indigent ta- 
lent, to drawing merit from the shade of adversity 
or from the obscurity of their situation, and to 
enriching the republic of letters. 

It is to such men that statues are due. Their 
names deserve to be written in letters of gold, to be 
chronicled here with sages and with heroes, and to 
reign hereafter in immortality; for they are the pil- 
lars on which wisdom and virtue lean, they are the 
support ef growing genius; and, without them, a 
world of genius and of science would fall to the 
ground uncultivated and unknown. 














THE ORAN OTAN. 
ne 


Pere Carbasson brought up an Oran Otan, which 
became so fond of him, that wherever he went it always 
seemed desirous of accompanying him: whenever, 
therefure, he had to perform the service of his church, 
he was under the necessity of shutting it up in a room. 
Once, however, the animal escaped, and followed the 
father to the church; where, silently mounting the 
sounding-board above the pulpit, he Jay perfectly 
still, till the sermon commenced. He then crept to 
the edge, and, overlooking the preacher, imitated all 
his gestures in so grotesque a manner, that the whole 
congregation were unavoidably urged to laugh. The 


| 


| 


; { 4th to 
letter. “I imagine Simon's silence, either’ 
has skulked away from the contest in the fear i 
convinced he is in the wrong, as a poor player 
down the pieces at chess, to avoid the disgrace of 
beaten ; or that he has agreed upon an interview » 
in which like the man of candour he at first wid 
himself to be, he will permit his prejudices to be 
by such explanations on the nature of the Logie: 
tem, as he seems to stand in need of. In the 
to avoid the possibility of being suspected of 
which would give his enemies cause to triumph 
friends to blush, Simon will do well to state the 
his conference with Q, if his prejudices have bees 
moved, his candour will ur hin to lull any doubh 
may have raised in the public. mind as to the mer 
the Logierian.system, by a frank avowal of a 
his sentiments; if they still exist, the. phi 
anxiety he has already evinced to prevent thi 
lic mind from receiving wrong impressions, willofy 
make him consider it as his duty to declare them thy 
may be put upon its guard against future impo 
I flatter myself, Mr. Editor, that you will 
letter a place in your paper; the impartiality of j 
ment which is so striking an ornament of your 
character, encourages me to hope, that I shall fing 
a friend and a lover of FAIR PLay, 


~ SELECT BEAUTIES OF 
Chess. 


** Ludimus efigiem belli.” ......00...V IDA, 








———e- 
GAME XXIII. 
—>. 


The White has the Move, and gives Check-matey 
THE Pawn in Four Moves. 


(Lolli, page 524.) 


Black. 
s 19¢ & § BY 


















































SOLUTION. 

WHITE. 
1 Castle ..,.8—4-4- 
2 Knight*,. 6—5+- 
3 Castle ....8—7-+- 
4 Pawo ....7—7-- 


BLACK. 
1 Queen ...,8-5 
2 Castle ....3-+ 
3 Queen ,.,.8-1 








* 2 Check by discovery. 


stitial 


Co Correspondents. 


Reticion and Po.ttics.—In answer to the qu 
of INvesTiGAToR and other inquirers, we 
repeat what we should have thought was not 
as well by the uniform tenor of the Kaleid 
‘ as tiy the pledge given in its prospectus; and 
= io explanations ; viz.—that' 
studiously avoid touching upon religious or 
discussions. Su¢h, matters never formed any? 
of the plan of our present Work, the object of wi 
was to supply its readers with a pleasing, inst 
and irreproachable miscellany. In this our 
we have the flattering assurance of our friends 
we have not failed; and if we can entertait 
ulterior designs, the measures now in progres 
parliament would not incline us to swerve from 
original plan. For these reasons, were we dit 
we should not feel ourselves at liberty to pul 
the detail sent us by R. XVI. entitled Faltair 
the secret betrayed. If we so far depart from 
plan as give insertion to this account of F 
death, we should be compelled to deviate 
further by following it up with any opposite 
scriptions of the same event, which could n0 
to give offence to many of our Readers. 
We thank M.Q. for his communication, whic 
curious, and shall have a place. 
P. M. W. must kaow that there is scarcely 2 coll 
of poems, or book of glees, which does not ¢ 
the lines of Collins, recommended - for insertio 
the Kaleidoscope. 
The inscription tranalated by R. XV. shall 
tended to in due time. 
We have been obliged to defer the biographical 
of the late Lord Somerville, until our next. 























We regret to say, that eur search fur the MS. of J 








father, surprised and confounded at this ill-timed levity, | 
severcly rebuked his audience for their inattention. The | 
reproof failed in its effect; the people still laughed ; and | 
the preacher, in the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his | 
vociferations and his actions: these the ape imitated | 
so exactly, that the congregation could no longer re- | 
strain themselves; but burst out into aloud and con- | 
tinued laughter. A friend of the preacher at iength | 
stepped up to him, and pointed out the cause of this 
improper conduct ; and such was the arch demeanour of | 
his animal, that it was with the utmost difficulty he | 
could command the muscles of his ceuntcnance, and « 
keep hinself ap 
scrvants of the church to take him away. 


rently serious, while he ordered the | 


on the system of Mr. Owen, has hitherto beet 
vailing ; although we feel positive that it is only 
porarily mislaid. 
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